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, A STRONG MERCHANT MARINE is vital to the United States, both in war and in peace 


PROPELLER CLUB 


Problems of Our Merchant Fleet 


What Kind of a Long-Range Shipbuilding Policy Should We Follow to 
Insure Enough Vessels for Peacetime Commerce and for Emergencies? 


JEXT Saturday, May 22, is Na- 


8 


"tional Maritime Day. At that 
», the American people will read 
hear a great deal about the size 
condition of its present fleet of 
enger and cargo ships. Informa- 
will be provided in the press, 
the radio, and by other means. 


Blow large is the U. S. Merchant 


bwever, 


ne as compared to prewar days? 

does it stack up in size with 
peak during the world conflict? 
at are some of the major problems 
fronting it?. 
There is more than usual interest 
present in the nation’s shipping 
#t; not only because of National 
time Day but also because of the 
our ships will play in the Euro- 
nm Recovery Program. American 
sels will be kept busy in delivering 
i and goods to Western Europe 
ring the next several years. 
Before the last war, the United 
ates had an insignificant merchant 

‘American ships made up only 
small fraction of the world’s total 
nber of vessels. Several minor 
ntries had much larger merchant 
ts than we did. 

war clouds gathered over Europe, 
our government became 
med about its lack of ships. In 


» Congress approved a shipbuild- 4 


program for national defense. 
Ppyards went into action, working 
ill faster as the war came and spread. 
numbers of workers were 

med for the task of building a 
ghty American merchant fleet. The 
"Was done so well that, when the 


siting ended, we owned more than 


ifths of all the world’s cargo 
Passenger ships. 

§ gigantic construction program 
Carried out under the direction of 
U. S. War Shipping Administra- 

It also operated the ships and 

~etely controlled the nation’s 

t transport business during the 
of the world conflict. 

*hortly after the war concluded, this 


/ 


special agency ceased operating, with 
the knowledge that it had done a mas- 
terful job. The U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission—the government body which 
regulates commercial vessels in peace- 
time—then took over. Since then, it 
has been turning ships back over to 
private owners as rapidly as possible. 

The largest number of merchant ves- 
sels which the government had in 
operation at any time during the war 
was 5,500. Practically all these ships 
have either been scrapped, anchored in 
“storage,” sold, or leased to private 
companies. The Maritime Commis- 
sion itself is almost completely out of 
the shipping business. It has sold 
many of the ships used during the war 
to foreign countries. 

At the present time, there are 3,800 
cargo and passenger vessels in the 
U. S. merchant fleet. That is 1,700 


fewer than during the peak of the war, 
but it is a much larger fleet than we 
had in the 1930’s. Only about two- 
thirds of these ships are in operation 
today; the other third are tied up in 
reserve. 

With this great surplus of vessels, 
must we worry soon about having 
enough ships for peacetime commerce, 
or about being caught short in an 
emergency? The Maritime Commis- 
sion and our shipping and shipbuild- 
ing industries say that we must. 

The trouble is that most of our ships 
were built in the war years. Those 
in use, the best ones, all will become 
worn out at nearly the same time. 
Moreover, many of those built hur- 
riedly during the war emergency are 
not very satisfactory for peacetime 
use. In fact, says the Maritime Com- 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Japan Building 
A New Future 


Changes Are Being Made as a 
Five-Year Play for Coun- 
try Is Debated 


MERICAN experts who have been 
studying conditions in Japan 
for many months have recently re- 
turned to Washington and made re- 
ports of what they learned. They 
have recommended that an ambitious 
“Five-Year Plan” be adopted by the 
United States to help Japan recover 
from the effects of World War II and 
become self-supporting once again. 

The situation in Japan today, ac- 
cording to these reports, is quite se- 
rious. Although more than 2% years 
have passed since the Japanese sur- 
rendered in August, 1945, the country 
has not yet recovered from the effects 
of the war. It cannot produce nearly 
enough to meet its needs. 

The reasons for these conditions are 
described as follows: ' 
“As a result of the war, Japan lost 
all her colonies and conquered terri- 
tories in Asia. She no longer controls 
the farms, mines, and factories of 
Manchuria, Formosa, and Korea. It 
was from these lands that Japan im- 
ported most of her food and industrial 

raw materials before the war. 

“The home islands of Japan also 
suffered enormous damage during the 
war. ‘Hundreds of Japanese facto- 
ries were destroyed by American 
bombing raids. Other factories not 
damaged by bombs cannot operate be- 
cause they lack raw materials such 
as cotton and iron ore. As a result, 
Japanese industries are now turning 
out less than half as much as they 
produced 15 years ago. 

(Concluded on page 6) 








The Upward Growth of a Vine 


YOUNG people are sometimes told 

‘that the future is in their own hands. 
If they want to know what they will be 
doing in 20 years they have only to 
decide what they want to be doing, how 
well they wish to succeed. They may 
then prepare themselves for the achieve- 
ments they have in mind. Once they 
decide what they want to be like, they 
can build their personalities and their 
lives in accordance with their ideals. 

This is partly but not wholly true. 
You can build a house that way. The 
architect first has in his mind a picture 
of what the finished building is to be. 
He makes his blueprints, devises a model 
and supervises construction. When the 
house is built it will be exactly like the 
picture which was in his mind before a 
stone had been laid. 

The building of your future is a more 
complex job. Conditions over which 
you have no control will change as you 
go along and these changes will call for 
alterations of your plans. As you grow 


By Walter E. Myer 


in experience, new ideas will come to 
you and new and different goals may 
come into view. -You will have chang- 
ing conceptions of the meaning of suc- 
cess. 

Someone has said that the develop- 
ment of a human life is less like the 
building of a house than like the growing 
of a vine. As the seed sprouts and the 
tendrils appear, you know that if the 
vine is properly tended it will grow 
upward and outward. It will reach out 
here and there, avoiding obstacles, 
changing its course as necessity de- 
mands, but always following the urge for 
upward growth. You cannot predict ex- 
actly how it will grow or what parts of 
the wall it will cover, but you know that 
if it is well cared for and wisely pruned 
it will grow in strength and beauty. 

The vine does not grow after the pat- 
tern of a fixed blueprint, for it is a living 
thing. Yet care and planning will deter- 
mine the general direction of its growth. 
So it is with a human life; with your life. 


You can determine 
now the direction 
in which. you wish 
to go. You develop 
the virtues and 
qualities that make 
for success. You 
can decide to move upward, to grow in 
education, to be industrious, honest 
and public-spirited. You may decide 
tentatively upon an occupation and 
prepare for it. 

Then, as you grow in experience you 
may change some of your plans. You 
may make a different choice of an oc- 
cupation. If so, you need not worry 
about it, for the qualities which would 
have made for success’ in the vocation 
you first selected will serve you equally 
well in the other. You can adjust to 
new situations. Just as the gardener 
prunes the vine, you must change some 
of your personality traits. You may 
remove obstacles ahead of you, but your 
course should be ever upward. 


Walter E. Myer 
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fleet. 


shown above is sailing the seas. 


It is thought that the vessels, powered with jet turbines, could travel from 60 to 70 knots per hour. 
fastest passenger ships go about 30 knots per hour. 





JOHN C. KNIPP CO, 


TOMORROW’S SUPERLINER? Ship designers are planning “floating palaces” such as this for the American merchant 


Today’s 


It may be some time, however, before a ship as radical in design as that 


The American Merchant Fleet Today 


mission, for an ideal fleet we need, in 
addition to a large reserve, about 1,000 
good merchant ships in active service. 
Even now, it is reported, our big ac- 
cumulation of vessels does not include 
1,000 first-rate ones. Meanwhile, our 
shipbuilding industry is dwindling. 
Less than 50 vessels, some of which 
are for foreign countries, are under 
construction in American shipyards. 
Most of them are nearly completed, 
and not many new jobs are being 
started. 

Past experience shows that it would 
be dangerous for America to neglect 
her shipping industry. In case of war 
we need to depend upon using our own 
vessels, not those of foreign countries. 
How many ships, then, should we con- 
struct, year by year, in order to re- 
place vessels which wear out? 

Various answers are being given. 
The Truman administration has asked 
Congress to provide 100 million dol- 
lars to be spent for shipbuilding dur- 
ing the twelve months beginning next 
July. This sum probably would pay 
for eight or more large vessels. These 
would be in addition to the seven big 
combination passenger-cargo craft for 
which the Maritime Commission was 
seeking to arrange construction con- 
tracts early this month. 


Truman’s Request 


The administration contends that 
between now and 1951 we should con- 
struct about 50 passenger vessels and 
more than 100 oil tankers. One of 
the ships which the Maritime Commis- 
sion wants to build would carry twice 
as many passengers as does the Amer- 
ica, largest U. S. liner now operating. 

Supporters of the construction pro- 
gram say that we need it in order to 
keep our merchant marine strong 
enough to meet emergencies. It would 
enable us to replace, gradually, the 
oldest of our merchant ships, and it 
would provide the shipyards with con- 
struction work, so they could remain 
active and keep employed a fairly large 
number of men who would have skill 
and experience in shipbuilding in case 
of an emergency. The number of men 
engaged in new construction would be 
increased from the present 35,000 to 
about 100,000. 

Even if this plan is adopted, the 
United States probably will not con- 
tinue to have the world’s largest fleet. 
Many countries are already making a 


(Concluded from page 1) 


’ great effort to build up their maritime 


strength. Last fall the United King- 
dom was constructing almost 500 ocean 
vessels, in comparison with our ap- 
proximately 50. During the war, ships 
under the American flag carried about 
three-fourths of the world’s ocean 
cargo. Now they carry about one- 
half, and their share is still shrinking. 

However, we can have a strong, 
well-balanced merchant fleet’ without 
trying to maintain the world’s largest. 
It might not, in fact, be entirely to our 
advantage to operate the greatest 
number of ships owned by any nation, 
or to fight for the bulk of the world’s 
transport business. To understand 
this, we need to consider how the size 
of our merchant marine affects other 
nations. 

Before the war, shipping was an im- 
portant industry to a number of for- 
eign countries—especially to England, 
Norway, Holland, and Greece. If we 
decide now to compete ruthlessly with 
those nations, they will lose a great 
deal of income. 

Many Americans feel that we should 
not do this. They argue that we our- 
selves will suffer if we do anything 
to harm the economies of the lands 
which depend a great deal upon ship- 
ping for their prosperity. By trans- 
porting American goods in their ves- 
sels, before the war, such countries 
were able to earn dollars which they 
spent on American goods. If they 
cannot earn those dollars in the future, 
they will buy less from the United 
States. 

There is still another argument 
against our entering the shipping busi- 
ness on too large a scale. It is said 
that we would lose money by doing so. 
American wages and numerous other 
expenses are much higher than those 
paid in foreign countries, but Ameri- 
can shippers cannot get cargoes or 
passengers if they demand higher 
prices than are charged by foreign 
ship operators. Our crews have to be 
paid more, and yet our vessels would 
have little to carry if they charged 
rates above the regular world level. 

Therefore our government gives fi- 
nancial aid, or subsidies, to shipowners 
to cover the difference between the low 
prices they must charge and the high 
expenses they must meet. Also, it has 
ships built and then sells them to 
private companies for .less than cost. 
It carries on these activities because 


our lawmakers have felt that without 
a merchant marine we would be poorly 
prepared for war. Thus, the larger we 
make our commercial fleet, the more it 
will cost the taxpayers. 


In making its decision upon the 


proper size for our merchant fleet, 
Congress needs to find a happy me- 
dium. On one hand, we must protect 
our national interest. We do not want 
another war emergency to catch us 
without enough ships. On the other 
hand, we do not want to throw money 
away needlessly simply to be able to 
boast that we have the world’s largest 
merchant fleet. Neither do we want 
to take too large a share of the ship- 
ping business away from nations 
which rely upon it mgre than does the 
United States for a livelihood. 

In an earlier period of our nation, 
we depended as heavily upon shipping 
as certain other countries do today. 
For more than 50 years after our fed- 
eral government was established, the 
United States worked hard to build a 
thriving merchant marine. For a long 
time, the shipping fleet ranked as one 
of the world’s best. After the Civil 


War, though, the nation was develop- 
ing along so many lines, shipping was 
neglected. When the first world con- 
flict broke out in 1914, our nation 
found itself in dire need of ocean craft. 
Foreign ships, upon which we had 
come to depend, could no longer be 


spared to carry our goods. We were 
forced to begin building sea v 
and when the war ended we had re 
gained our position as a leading ship. 
owning nation. 

After the fighting ceased, we again 
let our merchant marine dwindle, ang 
we relied heavily on foreign craft tp 
carry our goods and passengers, Byt 
when the war clouds began to gather 
over Europe once more, we went ty 
work and built the greatest fleet of 
vessels that the world had ever see, 
under a single flag. 








Your Vocabulary 











In each of the sentences below 
match the italicized word with the 
following word or phrase whose mean. 
ing is most nearly the same. Corree 
answers are to be found on page §, 
column 4, 


1. The speaker often made caustic 
(kés’tik) remarks. (a) sharp (b) 
humorous (c) silly (d) flattering, 


2. The man was interested in find-§. 


ing a more lucrative (li’kri-tiv) pro 
fession. (a) challenging (b) profitable 
(c) useful (d) exciting. 

8. The results of the experiment 
were nebulous (néb’you-lus). (a) 
vague (b) amazing (c) discouraging 
(d) far-reaching. 

4. She was a prolific (pro-lif‘k) 
writer. (a) political (b) popular (¢) 
little known (d) very productive. 

5. We could not understand the 
child’s reticence (ret’i-sense). (a) se 
cretiveness (b) nervousness (c) e& 
planation (d) fear. 

6. The official wanted to terminate 
(tur’mi-nate) his contract. (a) renew 
(b) change (c) end (d) strengthen. 

7. An ambiguous (am-big’you-us) 
statement (a) has a double meaning 
(b) is cutting and unkind (c) is ex 
tremely. important. 

8. The boy’s indolence (in’dé-lénz) 
hindered his progress. (a) temper (b) 
laziness (c) curiosity (d) injury. 





Bright, new half dollars are coming 













off the stamping machines these days 
in the U. S. mints at Philadelphia and 
Denver. The coins went into circt 
lation recently. In time they will 
entirely replace the “old style” Liberty 
half dollar which has been in use for 
more than 30 years. The new 50-cent 
piece has a portrait of Benjamin 
Franklin on one side and a reproduc 
tion of the Liberty Bell on the other. 
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STATEROOM on a modern passenger ship 
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ROVER CLEVELAND'S reputa- 
: tion as one of the outstanding 
American Presidents has its founda- 
tion in his character. From his 
earliest days, Cleveland was taught to 
be honest and dependable. Through- 
out his career as a successful lawyer 
and as the nation’s President, Cleve- 
land never lost these admirable traits, 
even when his personal convictions led 
him to unpopular actions. 

Cleveland’s early life was hard. 
Born in New Jersey, he had moved 
to New York with his family during 
his boyhood. When he was 16, his 
father, a clergyman, died. Cleveland 
had to give up his plans to go to 
college and help.support his family. 
After working for a short time in a 
school for the blind, Cleveland de- 






Bass seb 


S$#F7s LH 


8 cided to go West. He visited an uncle 
. | in Buffalo, and stayed there to study 
7‘ in a law office. 


Four years later, when he was 22 
years old, Cleveland was admitted to 
nd-f- the New York bar and started what 
T§ was to be a long and successful career 
bef as a lawyer. 

Soon he began to combine politics 
ent} with his interests in law. It was at 
(a)f this time that the voters were begin- 
ing ning to rebel against the corrupt poli- 
ticians who had contaminated the gov- 
ik)? ernmental scene. Cleveland promised 
(c)§ a different kind of administration— 
and as he progressed up the political 
thea ladder he proved that he had meant 
gef What he had said in his campaign 
ex-§ speeches. 

Within 10 years after he won his 
aed -first county post, as a member of the 
wa. Democratic Party, Cleveland’s. repu- 
n, | tation as a capable and honest public 
servant had carried him to the gov- 
ernorship of New York. Within an- 


elected to the United States Presi- 
dency. 

Cleveland’s first administration was 
concerned chiefly with governmental 
reform, labor problems, and the tariff 
question. The civil service was 
strengthened, and a number of im- 
portant labor laws were passed. 

The tariff debate was at its height 
during the campaign of 1888. Cleve- 





GROVER CLEVELAND, 
President 


twenty-second 


land, standing firm for reductions, lost 
the Presidency to Benjamin Harri- 
son. This was one of the elections in 
U. S. history when the candidate with 
the highest popular vote, Cleveland, 
lost to the one who had the highest 
electoral vote, Harrison. 

Cleveland, however, was returned 
to the White House in the election of 
1892. At this time a depression faced 
the nation. Workers were dissatis- 
fied and strikes were frequent. On one 
occasion, Cleveland jeopardized his 
position with labor when he sent fed- 
eral troops to quell riots that had 








ps other few years, in 1884, he had been 
nZ) 

7 What I 
ing 

ays ERSONS suffering from pernicious 
and anemia are to be helped by the work 


ci of a group of scientists who have suc- 
willl ceeded in isolating vitamin B-12. At 
ryf the present time, people having 
for} anemia, which is caused by a defi- 
ent} ciency of red blood cells, are given 
ning injections of liver-extract, rich in this 
ue-# vitamin. The treatment is effective, 
ee 6but it is both painful and expensive. 
It is hoped that within a short time it 
will be possible to make sufficient quan- 
tities of B-12 in a laboratory, so that 
patients will be able to take'the vitamin 
_in tablet form. 


7 ® 


Cotton cloth, if treated by certain 
chemicals, can be mad@ to absorb dyes 
as well as woolen fabrics do, according 
_to the United States Department of 
» Agriculture experts. The cotton is 
Moistened with a chemical solution, 
"heated in a drying oven, and then 
‘Washed. After this process is com- 
Pleted, cotton fabrics will absorb dyes 

More readily. 
| kok 
Scientists from the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United 
# Nations are investigating the rich 
| Storehouse of edible oils found in the 
jungles of Venezuela, South America. 
}) It is estimated that this source of 
raf Uttapped wealth could yield enough 

food oil to supply the needs of the 
| entire world.:The African oil palm, 
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American Presidents = = Grover Cleveland 


broken out in the famous Pullman 
strike of. 1894. 

Farmers were also restless. Their 
debts were high and their incomes 
were low. Farm representatives 
urged the President to help cure these 
economic ills by using silver as well 
as gold to back issues of paper money. 
This would have increased the amount 
of money in circulation. Prices of 
farm products would then have risen, 
and farmers could have paid their 
debts more easily. Cleveland refused 
absolutely to take this step. 

Unfortunately, in this matter of 
“cheapening” the money, as on cer- 
tain other occasions, Cleveland did 
not offer a substitute measure for 
dealing with the problem at hand after 
he had been firm in turning down a 
plan approved by many other people. 

In foreign affairs, the President’s 
most distinguished action was taken 
when England refused to arbitrate a 
dispute over a boundary between 
Venezuela and British Guiana. In a 
brief but forceful message, Cleveland 
pointed out to the British that mili- 
tary settlement of the dispute would 
be a violation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Rather than risk war with the United 
States, Britain agreed to arbitrate. 

Cleveland was an unpopular figure 
when he left office in 1897. His poli- 
cies had created bitterness among dif- 
ferent groups. Before his death in 
1908, however, he had again won 
public esteem. 

Cleveland was the first President. to 
be married in the White House. His 
bride, who was many years younger 
than he, was a charming First Lady. 
Mrs. Cleveland, who remarried several 
years after the President’s death, 
died only last year. 





Happening in Science 


which grows there in vast numbers, is 
of particular value because oil from 
this palm contains large amounts of 
Vitamin A. In addition, the people of 
Venezuela are already cultivating such 
crops as peanuts and castor beans, both 
rich in oils. 

The jungle is being photographed 
from the air, and surveys are being 
made to determine the extent of 
growth of the palms. Problems of 
labor, transportation and health will 
have to be met before this jungle 
wealth can be developed on a large 
scale. 

* * * 


A chemist at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology has developed 
a type of synthetic rubber called 
alfin. By using a secret chemical solu- 
tion in the process, the rubber can be 
made much faster than by processes 
now used. It is thought that alfin will 
be especially useful for automobile 
treads because of its long-wearing 
qualities. 

* * * 


‘Airmen stationed in Alaska are 
learning the fine points of survival in 
Arctic regions through a special course 
being offered by the United States Air 
Force. The instructor is an Eskimo— 


now a staff sergeant in the Air Force. 
Such subjects as the building of snow 
houses, cooking outdoors, and the use 
of equipment under crash-landing con- 


ditions are being taught. It is hoped 
that each plane making weather flights 
to the North Pole will have at least one 
graduate of this course aboard. 


= = F* 


A British-made helicopter called the 
“Skeeter” will be sold for about $10,- 
000. Because of its simple design and 
easy operation, the two-passenger craft 
will be popular as a trainer, or for use 
by private fliers. 


—By HAZEL LEWIS 





ACME 


A STENOTYPE MACHINE, shown re- 
cently at a British fair, makes it possible 
for a trained operator to record speech 
in’ any language at a rate of 200 words 
per minute. The operator does not have 
to understand the language she is ree 
cording. 








Straight Thinking 


By Clay Coss 




















N excellent booklet, entitled “Seven 
Rules of Clear Thinking,” has 
just been called to my attention. It 
was written by Roy C. Bryan and pub- 
lished by Western State High School, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. ~ This high 
school is a unit of Western Michigan 
College. 

Mr. Bryan expresses the belief that 
“the greatest single obstacle to clear 
thinking is the tendency of people to 
believe only those things they want to 
believe.” He tells this story to illus- 
trate his point in a vivid and inter- 
esting manner. 

“A vegetarian had been convinced 
that humans should not kill fish and 
animals fer the purpose of obtaining 
food. He insisted that it was wrong 
to eat these creatures even when they 
are killed by others, for that simply 
encourages an immoral practice. These 
creatures have as much right to live 
as humans, he insisted. 

“When on a camping trip with some 
friends, all the food 
of the party was ‘ 
spoiled. Only fish a 
was available. The 
aroma of frying 
fish made this veg- 
etarian do some 
rationalizing. To 
himself he said, 
‘Maybe I have been 
wrong. These fish 
eat one another. 
Why do I not have 
as much right to eat them as they 
have to eat one another?’ 

“He then greatly enjoyed a fish din- 
ner. Like most of us, he had little dif- 
ficulty finding reasons to do what he 
wanted to do. We can use our minds 
to find reasons to believe what we want 
to believe, or we can use our minds to 
determine the truth. The rule is: 
Prevent your feelings from dictating 
your thinking.” 

Mr. Bryan points out that trained 
thinkers have learned to reduce the 
tendency “to believe only those things 
they want to believe. They make 
such a conscious effort to be right that 
they often arrive at conclusions which 
their emotions resist.” 

-Six other rules for clear thinking are 
laid down by Mr. Bryan, and he tells 
numerous stories such as the one above 
to make his various points vivid and 
impressive. He also lists a number of 
questions for discussion at the end of 
each chapter. His booklet would be 
most helpful to students who want to 
develop logical minds. In addition to 
its educational value, it makes inter- 
esting and entertaining reading for 
recreation. Why not put it on your 
summer reading list! You will be a 
better equipped citizen if you do so. 

For further information about this 
booklet, write to Roy C. Bryan, care of 
Western State High School, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan. 





Clay Coss 





Pronunciations 


. Hiroshima—hé’ré-shé’mah 
Hokkaido—hok’ki'd6 
Honshu—hodn’shoo 
Kobe—ko’bé : 
Kyoto—kyo’td (y as in yes) 
Kyushu—kyoo’shdo (y as in yes) 
Nagasaki—nah’gah-sah’ké 
Osaka—o’sah-kah 
Shikoku—shé’k6’k60 
Zaibatsu—zi-bat’soo 
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The Story of the Week 





TOP MEN in ERP. Paul G. Hoffman (left) and Averell Harriman will 


European Recovery Program. Mr. 
“roving ambassader.” 


Wage Battle 


Should there be a general wage in- 
crease for workers at this time? A 
few months ago Philip Murray, Presi- 
dent of the CIO, announced that his 
organization would ask for pay raises 
as soon as contracts between unions 
and employers run out in a number of 
key industries. Since those contracts 
are now coming to an end, the wage 
controversy is once more in the head- 
lines. 

Those asking for wage increases 
argue in this way: “The rising cost of 
living means that many workers are 
having a hard time making both ends 
meet. Uhless they get more pay, they 
may have to lower their standard of 
living. Profits are high in most in- 
dustries, and it is possible for many 
companies to increase wages and still 
make a good profit without raising 
the prices on the product they manu- 
facture.” 

Persons opposing wage increases 
advance these arguments: “Most in- 
dustries cannot afford to raise wages 
now. If they do so, they will have to 
raise the price of their products. 
Living costs will then climb still 
higher and inflation will be more in- 
tensified. If the cost of living is to 
be kept from soaring further, we 
must—as the first step—‘hold the 
line’ and keep wages at their present 
level.” 


Palestine Primer 


Newspaper readers everywhere are 
following closely the events that are 
now taking place in Palestine. As 
an aid to our readers in keeping up 
with the latest happenings. there fol- 
lows below a brief identification of 
some of the individuals and organiza- 
tions now in the headlines. 

Arab League: An organization of 
seven Arab lands—Syria, Lebanon, 
Egypt, Iraq, Trans-Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia, and Yemen. They banded 
together in 1945 to increase Arab 
power in world affairs. Maintaining 
close relations with the Arabs of Pal- 
estine, they are pledged to resist the 
establishment of a Jewish state. 

Jewish Agency for Palestine. The 
official body in charge of Jewish im- 
migration, welfare, and settlement in 
the Holy Land. The organization was 
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direct the 


Harriman will work chiefly in Europe, as a 
Mr. Hoffman’s headquarters are in Washington, D. C 


recognized under the League of Na- 
tions mandate that gave Britain con- 
trol of Palestine following World 
War I. For many years it has had 
its own budget, cabinet, and army 
much as any nation. This body heads 
the movement for a Jewish state. 

Arab Legion. The army of King 
Abdullah of Trans-Jordan—regarded 
as the most capable fighting force 
among the Arab nations. Numbering 
about 12,000 men, it has been armed, 
trained, and financed by the British. 
Arab spokesmen. announced some 
weeks ago that the Legion would be 
supplemented by at least 18,000 troops 
from other Arab nations. 

Haganah. The Jewish army in 
Palestine, formed originally in the 
early 1900’s as a defense militia 
against marauders. A well disciplined 
organization, it has a nucleus of 
trained British and American war 


veterans. Its strength is estimated 
at 75,000. 
Abdullah. The 66-year-old king of 


Trans-Jordan who announced some 
weeks ago that he would command 
Arab military forces, not only from 
his own country but from other Arab 
states as well. 

David Ben-Gurion. A Jewish 
Agency leader who was designated 
several months ago to be the first 


prime minister of the Jewish state in 
Palestine. Born in Poland, the 61- 
year-old Ben-Gurion has lived in the 
Holy Land since 1906. 


Industries for India 


The Dominion of India is making 
extensive plans for the expansion of 
industry. The leaders of that infant 
nation—it came into being only last 
August—know that weakness in in- 
dustry has long hampered the devel- 
opment of that part of the world. 
They want to do something about it 
right away. 

Among other things, present plans 
call for the building of new steel mills, 
the manufacture of machinery, and 
the production of aluminum, chemi- 
cals, and ships. India has a good 
supply of iron ore, and the indus- 


trialists predict that within a few 


years the country may be able to pro- 
duce all the steel it needs. Ample 
supplies of bauxite make the prospects 
of the aluminum industry particularly 
good. 

Although shortages in certain vital 
supplies are causing some delay, In- 
dia’s leaders hope to get the industrial 
program started soon. They feel that 
it will make a great contribution to 
raising the standard of living in 
India. 


The Condon Case 


A dispute has arisen between Con- 
gress and the Truman administration 
on whether the President and the 
officials under him must turn over to 
the legislative body documents that 
are sought by congressional investi- 
gating committees. The controversy 
began when the House of Representa- 
tives Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee tried to get a letter from the 
files of the Commerce Department. 
This letter, written by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, gives information 
about Dr. Edward U. Condon, head 
of the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 

Not long ago the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee accused Condon of 
associating with persons suspected of 
disloyalty to the United States.. The 
Commerce Department, which super- 
vises the Bureau of Standards, replied 
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WOMEN are playing an increasingly important role in the political life of China. 


Here National Assembly delegate Liu Huen is shown addressing China’s “Congress.” 





that Dr..Condon is a loyal and reliable 
public official. 

The Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, supported by the House itself, 
then sought to get possession of the 
FBI letter, to which both sides had 
referred. W. Averell Harriman, who 
was then the Secretary of Commerce, 
refused to give it up. This refusal 
was in obedience to an order by Pres- 
ident Truman. The U. S. Supreme 
Court may eventually be called upon 
to determine whether Congress is en- 
titled to obtain the document. 

The view held by congressional 
leaders is that the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, in its search for 
disloyal government officials and em- 
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THESE LITTLE FOXES are making their 


home in a zoo in Buffalo, New York 


ployees, should have access to all avail- 
able evidence. The administration, in 
reply, argues that the Commerce De- 
partment has thoroughly studied Dr. 
Condon, and that its judgment regard- 
ing him should be considered conclu- 
sive. Moreover, President Truman 
and his supporters maintain that the 
release of letters from the FBI might 
uncover that agency’s secret sources 
of information, and thereby hinder 
its future activities. 


Olympic Spectacle 


The top American athletes in at 
least a dozen different sports are now 
training for the Olympic Games next 
August. Some of them—the wrestlers 
and gymnasts, for example—have al- 
ready won their places on the U. S. 
squad. Others, including the runners 
and weight throwers, still have to earn 
their berths in national try-outs dur- 
ing the next two months. 

Although the track and field events 
usually attract the most attention, 
they are but twe of many sports that 
have come to be a part of the Olympic 
Games. The first of the “modern” 
Olympics, held at Athens in 1896, con- 
sisted of: only 12 events—all of them 


running, jumping, or weight throw- , 
ing. The other sports that are now 
contested have been gradually added | 


with the passing of the years. 
Boxing, wrestling, fencing, and 
gymnastics became Olympic events in 
1904 as did water polo and some of 
the other water sports. 
later pistol and rifle marksmanship 
were added to the program, as were 
soccer and cycling, two sports which 
have been dominated by Europeans. 
Competition in yachting also became 
a part of the Olympics about this time. 
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Horsemanship became an Olympic 
rt in 1912. That year also saw for 
ive first time the appearance of women 
international competition. They 
wre then limited to swimming and 
jving, and it was not until 1928 that 
fey had their own’ track and field 
gents. , 

From time to time, other sports 
jave been added. Almost ten times 
y many athletes as participated in 
the Olympics in 1896 are expected to 
ke part in the international games 
st London this summer. 








World Government 


World government is the subject of 
imreasing controversy these days. 
Yany organizations are springing up 
in support of some kind of an inter- 
national federation with a power 
above that of its individual member 
nations. Many other people oppose 
the idea. 

Those Americans against it say 
that the United States would have to 
give up some of its sovereign power 
toa world government. This, they 
say, would be dangerous for the world 
gvernment might come under the 
control of enemies of our nation. 
Those favoring world government 
ay that such a step is necessary if 
the world is to avoid atomic warfare. 
They point out that our own states 
gave up some of their power when the 
federal government was established 
in 1789, yet—by doing so—profited 
greatly in achieving peace and pros- 
perity. 

Advocates of world government do 
not all agree on the form it should 
take. Some think that the U. N. 
Charter might be rewritten so that 
the United Nations could function as 
a world government, with greater 
power than it has today. Others think 
that an entirely fresh start should be 
made. 

About 40 resolutions favoring world 
government have been introduced in 
the House of Representatives. In 34 
states, at least one house of the legis- 
lature has passed a resolution favor- 
ing the idea. 


Wasted Wealth 


In a recently published book entitled 
Our Plundered Planet, Fairfield Os- 
born, president of the New York 
lological Society, tells the frighten- 
ing story of man’s waste of natural 
fesources. The record of our own 
country in this respect is bad. 

“The story of our nation in the 
lst century as regards the use of 





of Staff of the United States Air Force. 
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* GENERAL HOYT VANDENBERG (second from left) was recently sworn in as Chief 


He will take over active duty in the post 


on June 30, when General Carl Spaatz (on General Vandenberg’s left) retires. 


forests, grasslands, wildlife and water 
sources,” he says, “is the most violent 
and the most destructive written in 
the long history -of civilization ... 
we today are still so near to it that it 
is almost impossible to realize what 
has happened, or far more important, 
what is still happening.” 

The waste that is taking place even 
now is appalling. The author points 
out, for example, that in our forests 
the annual loss exceeds the growth by 
more than 50 per cent. Soil losses by 
erosion in the United States, he says, 
total about 5% billion tons each year. 

Even science cannot be expected to 
offset such losses as these, Osborn 
maintains. “There is only one solu- 
tion: man must recognize the neces- 
sity of cooperating with nature.” 


Gathering the News 


This year the Associated Press is 
celebrating its hundredth birthday. 
This news-gathering organization— 
familiarly known as the AP—receives 
news dispatches and distributes them 
among its member newspapers all 
over the United States. It also main- 
tains correspondents in dozens of for- 
eign countries wherever news is likely 
to break. 

Two other large news-gathering or- 
ganizations in this country are the 
United Press and International News 
Service. Like the AP, these agencies 
have reporters all over the world. 
Many daily newspapers are served by 
at least two of these services, while 
some get dispatches from all three. 
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RUSSIAN-MADE AUTOMOBILES are displayed at a fair in Poland 
Sa 


Similar news-gathering organiza- 
tions have been established in many 
foreign nations. Two of the best 
known—frequently quoted in Ameri- 
can newspapers—are Reuter’s, the 
British agency, and Tass, the Russian 
organization. 


Forum Report 


The New York Herald Tribune has 
recently published a report of its third 
annual Youth Forum which took place 
last March. At that time a group of 
high school students from six foreign 
countries spent a day of stimulating 
discussion with American students 
and outstanding national leaders on 
the subject, “The World We Want.” 

The report—an attractively illus- 
trated 96-page booklet—includes all 
the speeches and panel discussions on 
the Forum program. It has pictures 
of all participants and also carries a 
handy reading list pertaining to the 
Forum theme. Copies of the book 
may be obtained for fifty cents each 
from the New York Herald Tribune, 
230 West Forty-first St., New York 
16, 3..%. 


Tidelands Oil 


The old question of who owns the 
oil and minerals lying under the sea 
just off the American coast has again 
come to the fore. The House of Rep- 
resentatives has recently passed a bill 
which would award such resources to 
the adjacent states rather than to the 
federal government. As these words 
are written, the Senate has not yet 
acted upon the bill but is expected to 
do so soon. 

For many years the federal govern- 
ment and some of the coastal states 
have disputed over the ownership of 
off-shore resources. Both federal and 
state governments have claimed the 
oil and minerals under the tidelands. 
The argument has been a bitter one 
and last year was taken to the Su- 
preme Court. 

At that time the Court made a de- 
cision seemingly in favor of the fed- 
eral government. However, those 
favoring state ownership did not ac- 
cept the court ruling as the final word. 
They are now trying to have Congress 
give title to these lands to the indi- 
vidual states involved. Nevertheless, 
even if both Houses of Congress ap- 
prove, the bill may not immediately 


become law. President Truman ve- 
toed similar legislation two years ago. 
The President then took the posi- 
tion that the oil—badly needed by our 
navy—should be owned by the United 
States as a whole. Those opposing 
federal ownership say that the states 
should have the right to do whatever 
they wish with oil or other resources 
under the seas which border them. 


Supreme Court Decision 


What is considered a highly impor- 
tant decision was recently handed 
down by the Supreme Court. The 
Court ruled that agreements to bar 
Negroes or other racial groups from 
owning real estate in certain neigh- 
borhoods can no longer’ be enforced 
by law. 

For a good many years the practice 
of entering into such agreements has 
been common in some areas. The re- 
cent Court decision does not prevent 
people in a neighborhood from making 
voluntary agreements of this kind. 
But if anyone who has entered into 
such an agreement later decides to sell 
his property to a “forbidden” racial 
family, the courts will uphold his 
right to sell it. 


SMILES 


Guest: “Thank you for letting me take 
your umbrella, but what an unusual 
handle it has.” 

Host: “Yes, it’s an invention of mine— 
unless it is returned in three days, it’ex- 
plodes.” 

xk *&€ * 


“And what are your chances for promo- 
tion?” 

“Excellent. There’s nobddy in the firm 
below me.” 























LUNDBERG IN AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
“How about that little bill you owe us, 
Mrs. Kendall?” 


“Why did you tear out the back part 
of that new book?” asked the wife of the 
absent-minded doctor. 

h my,” he replied, “the part you 
speak of was labeled ‘appendix’, and I 
took it out without thinking.” 


: & = 
ue is a funny language after 


“How’s that?” 

“T heard a man talking about a politi- 
cian the other day, and he said, ‘If he 
only takes a stand on this when he runs, 
he’ll have a walkover’.” ; 


x = 2? 


“Don’t you ever complain about living 
in such a small apartment?” 
“How can I? There’s no room for 
complaint.” 
4 *& 


Doctor (to patient who had just rushed 
in) : “Don’t you know that my office hours 
are from three to six?” 

Patient: “Yes, but the dog that bit me 
didn’t.” 

x 2 2&2 


Patient (after dentist put fillings in): 
“Aren’t you going.to grind them?” 

Dentist: “You’ll grind them yourself— 
when you get the bill.” 
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Japan's Future 


(Coneluded from page 1) 


“In addition, Japan has lost most 
of her merchant ships. She now has 
less than one-fourth of the ships she 
owned before the war. This has cut 
down on her foreign trade and on 
her fishing industry, which was a.lead- 
ing source of food for the Japanese 
people before the war.” 

To remedy these conditions, the ex- 
perts recommend that the United 
States adopt a long-range plan to help 
our former enemy rebuild her facto- 
ries, import more raw materials, re- 
store her merchant fleet, and carry 
on more trade with the rest of the 
world. Also, they say, Japan should 
not be required to pay huge sums in 
war damages to China, the Philippines, 
and other countries which she invaded. 
Instead of being punished for her part 
in World War II, Japan should be 
helped to become once again the “work- 
shop of the Far East.” 

These reports are now being care- 
fully studied by U. 8. government 
officials. Arguments pro and con are 
being considered before a decision is 
made. 4 

Those who favor the proposed “Five- 
Year Plan” for Japan argue that it 
will save millions of dollars for the 
United States in the long run. Our 
government is now spending about 
$400 million each year to prevent 
starvation and suffering among the 
Japanese people. If Japan can be 
helped during the next five years to 
get back on her feet she will then 
be able to produce, or buy from other 
lands, most of the food and goods 
which her people need, without more 
aid from the United States. 

It is often pointed out that Japan’s 
role in the Far East is similar to that 
of Germany in Europe. Japan was, 
before the war, the most highly indus- 
trialized nation in the Orient. Her 
factories turned out huge quantities 
of manufactured goods needed by the 
people of Asia. If Japan can again 
revive her industries, it is said, all 
the other nations in the Far East will 
benefit from their trade with her, just 
as the European countries will benefit 
from the revival of German industry. 
Supporters of this idea agree that 





BASEBALL WAS POPULAR in Japan before the war, and it has become increasingly so since American troops have been 


long-time supervision of Japanese in- 
dustry will be necessary so that it will 
not be used for war purposes. 

Many Americans, however, take a 
different view of the problem. They 
declare that Japan was responsible for 
the war in the Far East, with all the 
suffering it brought to millions of 
people, and that she should be punished 
for her actions. They insist that she 
should be required to pay war dam- 
ages to the nations which she in- 
vaded. Machinery from Japanese fac- 
tories, it is said, should be shipped 
to China, Korea, and the Philippines 
to help those countries repair the 
damage inflicted by Japanese armies. 

Opponents of the “Five-Year Plan” 
for Japan also argue that the re- 
building of Japanese industries may 
enable that country to become strong 
enough in the future to wage another 
war. It is not enough, they say, to 
disband the Japanese army and de- 
stroy its fortifications. Japan must 
never be allowed to develop steel mills, 
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stationed in that land. 


airplane factories, and shipyards 
which could be used in the future to 
produce weapons of war. 

While this question is being debated, 
attention is also being given to other 
developments in Japan. During the 
past 2% years, that country has ex- 
perienced many drastic changes in its 
way of life. Under the leadership of 
General Douglas MacArthur, com- 
mander of the troops which occupy 
Japan, rapid progress has been made 
along many lines. 

The first task which faced our 
forces when they landed in Japan was 
to disarm all enemy troops. This 
work has been completed. The Japa- 
nese army, navy, and air force have 
been disbanded, and their power to 
wage war has been destroyed. 

In addition, a new democratic con- 
stitution was adopted just one year 
ago this month. It abolished the 
power of the Emperor and put all po- 
litical authority in the hands of the 
people. This destroyed one of the 
oldest traditions of the Japanese peo- 
ple, who had always been taught to 
believe that their Emperor was divine. 

Japan’s new government is similar 
to the British, The Emperor has 
little power, and the real head is the 
Prime Minister who is chosen by the 
Diet (the Japanese legislature.) The 
Prime Minister and his cabinet re- 
main in power as long as they have 
the support of a majority of the mem- 
bers in the Diet, who are elected by 
the people. 

One of the most interesting provi- 
sions of the constitution is its re- 
nunciation of war. It clearly states 
that “the Japanese people forever re- 
nounce war as a means of settling in- 
ternational disputes.” In addition, the 
new plan of government provides for 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
and all the other civil liberties guaran- 
teed by the U. S. Constitution. It 
also gives to Japanese workers the 
right to organize labor unions like 
those in the United States. 

Two other important steps have 
been taken by the military occupation 
forces to make Japan a democratic and 
peaceful nation. One has been the 
elimination of the powerful business 


ACME 


concerns which had controlled Japan’s 
economic life for many yéars. The 
other has been the breaking down of 
large estates and the distribution of 
the land among small farmers. 

Before the war, a number of large 
business firms, called Zaibatsu, owned 
nearly all Japan’s factories, mines, 
railroads, and ships. They were s0 
powerful that they could even in- 
fluence the policies of the govern- 
ment. They supported Japan’s mili- 
tary attacks on her weaker neighbors 
and they opposed every attempt to in- 
troduce democracy into Japan. Much 
progress has been made in disbanding 
these big companies and _ replacing 
them with small business firms. 

A similar movement is in progress to 
break up large estates owned by 
wealthy landlords. The government 
is buying the land and selling it in 
small plots to poor farm families who 
will pay for it over a period of years. 

One of the great problems facing 
Japan, however, is the lack of enough 
good farm land. The average Japa- 
nese farmer cultivates only about two 
acres of land. Japan is no larger 
than the state of Montana in area, yet 
its population is about 77 million, oF 
140 times that of Montana, 

Because she has “too many people 
and too little land,” Japan cannot 
grow enough food to meet her needs. 
She must import rice and other foods 
from foreign countries. To pay for 
these imports, Japan must produce and 
send abroad manufactured goods such 
as silk, cotton clothing, pottery, and 
children’s toys. 

In rebuilding her industries, though, 
Japan faces another big obstacle. The 
country has very limited supplies of 
natural resources needed by its facto 
ries. Water power has been harnes 
to produce electricity, but Japan must 
still import large quantities of coal, 
iron, oil, and other raw materials. 

Under these conditions, it is & 
pected that Japan will need at least 
five years to get back on her feet. if 
she receives aid from the United 
States, she may become strong enough 
to support herself without further help 
from our country. In the meantime 
her people will have to work hard. 
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Two Lawmakers 
iven Awards 


& 

Magazine Gives Recognition to 
- Senator Barkley and Rep- 

: resentative Herter 





R three years Collier’s magazine 
has been giving awards to selected 
congressmen “for distinguished strv- 
ices to the republic.” Annually two 
lawmakers are chosen—one Senator 
and one Representative. They receive 
silver plaques, and Collier’s makes two 
donations of $10,000 each to charitable 
stitutions that the legislators may 
lect. 

‘The 1947 winners, who received 
their plaques at the White House 
this month, were Democratic Senator 
Alben Barkley of Kentucky and Re- 
publican Representative Christian 
Herter of Massachusetts. 

Summarized in the paragraphs that 
follow is an article written for Collier’s 
by James C. Derieux, telling why Sen- 
ator Barkley and Representative Her- 
ter received the awards. 

Senator Barkley was chosen prima- 
rily because of his superb loyalty to 
the two-party system. After the Re- 
publicans gained control of Congress 
he accepted a change from majority 
to minority leader without any loss of 
zeal, without a trace of bad temper. 
He worked faithfully as its Senate 
leader, knowing that a healthy minor- 
ity party is essential in our form of 
government. 

Although he has been striving to 
build a united Democratic opposition 
to Republican national policies, he has 
sought harmony between the two 
groups on world matters. The awards 
committee comments, “Under condi- 
tions that would have caused a less de- 
termined man to walk out and rest, he 
continued to work for his country 
through his party. . . . By his wisdom, 
humor, and moderation, plus his devo- 
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Herter 


Barkley 


tion to the system, he has strengthened 
the concept of party responsibility.” 

Representative Herter was the win- 
ner in the House mainly because of his 
activities in foreign affairs. A few 
years ago most congressional work on 
international policy was done by the 
Senate. It is largely as a result of Mr. 
Herter’s efforts that the House has 
lately been taking a larger share of the 

‘ responsibility in that field. 

Herter proposed and organized the 
Select Committee on Foreign Aid, 17 
Representatives who last year made 
detailed, on-the-spot studies of Euro- 
pean needs. 
tion was one of the most influential 
committee actions of recent times. It 
helped to convince a number of House 
Members that America should take an 
active part in the handling of the 
World’s problems. Members of the 
award committee say, “His knowledge 
of foreign affairs has helped his party 
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Steer a clearer course on European 
relief,” 





This group’s investiga- 

















A Career for Tomorrow - - Real Estate 














YOUNG man or woman with sales 

ability and an interest in real 
estate can find a satisfactory career 
in being a real estate agent. The 
work covers all phases of selling and 
renting property for homes or for 
business purposes. The real estate 
agent must have some knowledge of 
the intricate laws governing the field, 
and he must be sensitive and alert 
to his clients’ needs. He may at 
one time be called upon to give advice 
on insurance and mortgage problems, 
and later he may have to help a family 
plan the best use of a basement in 
their prospective home. 

This variety makes the real estate 
field an interesting and challenging 
one to aggressive, alert men and wo- 
men. It means, though, that one who 
plans to go into the field must pre- 
pare himself thoroughly if he is to 
succeed. 

Real estate work is learned pri- 
marily through experience, but more 
emphasis than formerly is being put 
upon specialized education. A num- 
ber of universities and colleges now 
offer courses that cover the economic, 
legal, and psychological aspects of the 
real estate agent’s work. The courses 
also stress the importance of city 
planning and related subjects. 

The National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, 1737 K Street North- 
west, Washington 6, D. C., publishes 
a list of schools offering such courses. 
The association also has a pamphlet 
describing the real estate business. 
This is available for distribution to 
persons who are interested. 


After securing their basic training, 
either through apprenticeship or 
through formal classroom study, many 
real estate agents specialize in a single 
phase of the work. One may handle 
residential property, while another 
deals exclusively with commercial land 
and buildings. A third agent may be- 
come an expert appraiser, studying 
property to determine its value either 
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PLANNING housing developments is a 
part of the real estate agent’s work 


for rental or for sale. A fourth per- 
son may handle the investment aspects 
of real estate—looking for capital to 
finance new developments, and help- 
ing clients with their mortgage prob- 
lems. 

City planning is becoming increas- 
ingly important and offers the real 
estate agent another opportunity for 
specialization. Property management 
the overseeing of large commercial or 
residential buildings, is still another 
branch of the field. 

Incomes of real estate agents vary 


greatly. Most of the work is done 
on commission, and the individual 
agent’s earnings depend upon his abil- 
ity and energy. General business con- 
ditions also affect incomes in the field. 
When the nation is prosperous, as it 
is now, the real estate agent does 
well, During a depression, he is not 
so fortunate. Recent estimates indi- 
cate that the majority of agents now 
earn between $2,500 and $10,000 a 
year. 

Most states require real estate 
agents to take an examination and 
secure a license. Information on the 
requirements can be secured by writ- 
ing to the State Real Estate Commis- 
sion in your state capital. 

Women are doing well as real estate 
agents, particularly in the residential 
field. They often understand, better 
than men do, the problems families 
face in finding the right homes. 

Real estate work, like all vocations, 
has its advantages and its disad- 
vantages. A person who likes to meet 
people, has an alert mind, and is a 
natural salesman will find that it of- 
fers exceptionally good vocational pos- 
sibilities. His job will be varied and 
interesting. When times are good, 
his income will be high. 

On the other hand, he will find that 
the rewards which the field offers go 
only to people who work hard and 
understand the business thoroughly. 
There is a great deal of competition 
among real estate agents, and it is 
usually the Best man (or woman) 
who “wins.” 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS 
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From Our Readers 








I favor an increase in the armed 
strength of the United States. Condi- 
tions are such that war may break out 
at any time, and our country would be 
the first to be attacked. We should build 
up our Air Force, but we should not neg- 
lect the other branches of the services. 
We need a temporary draft to meet our 
present needs, and we need universal 
military training to furnish the man- 
power for an organized fighting force in 


the future. 
HARLAN OIMOEN, 
Mount Horeb, Wisconsin. 


~ FF ® 


I believe there is no need for increasing 
the size of our military machine. If we 
build up our present forces other coun- 
tries will do the same thing. We must 
all work together for the peace that all 
of us want. 

JOYCE TRAINOR, 
Mount Horeb, Wisconsin. 


* x * 

I want to commend the Social Classes 
of Scotia (New York) Junior High School 
for their work in trying to clean up 
nearby rivers and streams. There should 
be more campaigns of this kind. Laws 
should be passed prohibiting the dump- 
ing of wastes and sewage into the rivers. 

LOREN BEED, 
Neligh, Nebraska. 


Ss -* 


I think federal aid for education will 
be all right, if the aid is purely financial. 
In Germany, when the government took 
hold of the education, students learned 
only what the rulers wanted them to 
know. That situation led to a race of 
fanatical Nazis. The same thing could 
happen in our country if the government 
completely controlled education and the 
wrong kind of people had charge. 

BRUCE McGUIRE, 
Weston, Oregon. 


I think we should have free colleges 
es pga by the federal government. 
Such a plan would not take money from 
the grammar and high schools, because 
they are maintained by the state and city 
governments. A student who wanted to 
enter one of these free colleges should 
have to meet certain requirements, such 
as having completed grammar and high 
school with a good average grade. I don’t 
think the present arrangement is quite 
fair to the boys and girls who are bril- 
liant but cannot attend college because 
of financial problems. 


ALICE CERU, 
Clarkson, Nebraska. 


* ® 


Will our nation be like a man who 
sleeps and never knows when danger is 
near until he awakes and finds that he 
is in the midst of it? In the last war, 
we had to prepare our forces after the 
fighting hall started. In the next war, 
the nation that is.not prepared will be 
the one to be defeated. We must not be 
joked into thinking we are too strong for 
Russia. It is better to spend a few mil- 
lion dollars and be ready than to let our 
nation be destroyed. 

JOHN WILSON, 
Hapeville, Georgia. 














I think the bill calling for federal aid 
to education should be passed. Ignorance 
will increase unless we have adequate 
funds for our schools. The states that 
have the best educational standards are 
more prosperous than those that do not. 
Conditions in all parts of the country will 
improve when there is enough money for 
education. 

DORRIS GLIDEWELL, 
Lancaster, Ohio. 


“* x 


I do not favor universal military train- 
ing. Certainly, the plan of having one 
million men Ceaieel yearly will not 
frighten Russia, which has a much larger 
force. UMT will definitely not assure 
peace, It will not show faith in the 
United Nations. Preparedness? France 
had a large reserve ready at the begin- 
ning of World War II and Germany’s 
modern warfare rendered it useless. 

The best way to be fully prepared is: 
to adopt a firm, helpful foreign policy; 
to increase global intelligence; and to 
increase research on war weapons of the 
future. 

PAUL MOE, 
Granite Falls, Minnesota. 


eo RSD 


After World War I, our country en- 
joyed a period of prosperity. Progress 
was made in developing better automo- 
biles and airplanes, and in other lines. 
Then came the great panic of 1929 and 
the years of depression. 

Today we are faced with the possibility 
of seeing history repeat itself. We are 
prosperous, but for good times to con- 
tinue, we must guard against a crash. 
This is particularly true in regard to 
prices. If prices keep on rising, people 
will have to cut down on what they buy, 
and severe unemployment can be the 
result. 

Cc. R. DOUGHERTY, 
Benton, Illinois. 
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ENATOR ROBERT TAFT is now 
back in Washington, taking up 
his Congressional duties once more 
_ after a trip to Ohio for the presiden- 
tial primaries. While Stassen sup- 
' porters still contend that Taft’s vic- 
tory was “anything but decisive” con- 
_ sidering that Ohio is his home state, 
the results nevertheless indicated that 
Mr. Taft is still in the running for the 
Republican presidential nomination. 

Born in 1889 in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Robert Taft has a natural leaning 
toward politics. His grandfather 
served in the cabinet of President 
Grant, while his father was William 
Howard Taft, 26th President of the 
United States. 

Taft was a quiet, studious boy who 
led his classes at Yale and at the 
Harvard Law School. During World 
War I, an eye defect caused the Army 
to reject him, but he got to Europe 
with a relief organization and was 
decorated by several governments. 

After the war Mr. Taft returned to 
Cincinnati and practiced law. He was 
elected to the Ohio state legisiature 
in 1921. 

In 1938 Taft was elected to the 
U. S. Senate. When the Republicans 
gained control of Congress in 1946, 
Mr. Taft—then in his second term— 
became the party’s recognized leader 
on national affairs. 

As a Senator, Taft has been ex- 
tremely active. An opponent of the 
New Deal, he has been a persistent 
advocate of economy in government. 
However, he thinks that the federal 
government should help out in. such 
fields as housing, health, and educa- 
tion. Once considered an isolationist, 
Mr. Taft now thinks that the United 
States should take part in a limited 
way in world affairs. 

Last year the senior Senator from 
Ohio was co-sponsor of the Taft- 
Hartley Labor Act which curbed the 
powers of labor unions. This achieve- 
ment won for Taft the acclaim of 
many businessmen and the hostility of 
many workers and union leaders. 

A thoughtful man, Taft sometimes 
gives the impression of being cold and 
aloof, but his friends say he is not 
at all like that. His wife has been a 
great help to him in his rise to na- 
tional prominence. A witty speaker, 
she has a warm and gracious manner. 

Even Taft’s political opponents 
credit him with being a hard worker 
with the courage to say what he thinks 
even though it may not be popular. 
As relaxation, Mr. Taft likes to play 
golf or skim through a detective story. 

—By HowarD O. SWEET 
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EUROPE’S small countries 


Vest-Pocket Nations 


People of Europe’s Tiny Lands Follow Democratic Ways and Try 


to Live at Peace with Powerful Neighbors 


HERE are in Europe five tiny na- 

tions about which we _ generally 
hear very little. However Luxem- 
burg, the largest of the group, 
received considerable attention this 
spring when she joined an economic 
and military alliance with Britain, 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands. 

With about 300,000 people, 999- 
square-mile Luxemburg is big in com- 
parison with the four other midget 
European nations. She and the smaller 
ones combined have an area not much 
greater than Rhode Island’s. 

Although most of the tiny lands are 
ruled by royal families, their govern- 
ments are democratic. Luxemburg 
has a grand duchess, or queen, but the 
real governing power lies in a popu- 
larly elected assembly. Some of the 
nations are advanced culturally, but 
others follow the medieval customs of 
their ancestors. 

THE AMERICAN OBSERVER of March 
22, 1948, mentions Luxemburg and 
her relations with Belgium and the 
Netherlands. Brief descriptions of 
the other midget countries follow. 

Andorra. Lying high in the Pyre- 
nees Mountains between Spain . and 
France, this little republic covers 
about 190 square miles and has a 
population of 5,200. Andorra was 
established before the time of Colum- 
bus. In many ways her culture is still 
that of the Middle Ages. The people, 
most of whom are shepherds, live very 


simply. 
While political refugees have 
swarmed over Andorra in_ recent 


years, they have not changed her 
peacefulness—said to be ‘‘unmatched 
in Europe.” Both France and Spain 
are pledged to defend this mountain 
state from aggression. 

Liechtenstein. This country, with 
an area of about 65 square miles, is 
roughly the size of our District of 
Columbia. Lying between Switzerland 
and Austria, it is made up of two 
mountain peaks, a valley, and a river. 
Its 11,000 people live by farming and 
by selling their produce to neighbor- 
ing states. 

Liechtenstein’s history goes back to 
the 12th century, but for many years 


the country was closely tied to other 
Germanic states and to Austria. She 
has been fully independent only since 
1918. She has no army and was, like 
nearby Switzerland, neutral during 
World War II. 

The tiny nation has a royal family, 
but her government is democratic. 
The people pay no taxes, because the 
ruling Prince, who has estates in Aus- 
tria, contributes money to the gov- 


ernment. Moreover, the country 
makes money by selling postage 
stamps to collectors all over the 


world. She is closely linked with 
Switzerland through a customs union. 

Monaco. This land, with a popu- 
lation of about 24,000 covers just a 
little more than one-half a square 
mile. (Information on the area comes 
from the French Embassy in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Some reference books 
give a different figure.) Monaco’s 
beautiful scenery and delightful Med- 
iterranean climate attract large num- 
bers of foreign tourists. The famed 
resort of Monte Carlo is her chief 
city, but the capital is in an area 
which, like the entire country, is 
called Monaco. 

The state became self-governing al- 
most a thousand years ago. Nearby 
France dominated her for about 150 
years in the 18th and 19th centuries, 
but full independence was restored 
in 1861. 

During World War II the Germans 
enjoyed the country’s resort facilities. 
Monacans, however, claim to have 
saved the lives of more than 1,000 
Jews and to have liberated many Al- 
lied flyers. 

San Marino. Located in the Apen- 
nine Mountains of Italy, near the 
Adriatic Sea, San Marino traces her 
history back to the 4th century. A 
stonecutter established the country as 
a place where people could lead a free 
and simple life. Today the population 
of 15,000 still lives by farming and 
stonecutting. Their nation, of which 
Abraham Lincoln was an honorary 
citizen, covers about 38 square miles. 
As in Liechtenstein, the sale of postage 
stamps to collectors abroad provides 
much of the government’s income. 








Merchant Marine 


1. What special occasion will be ob- 
served next Saturday, May 22? 


2. When World War II came to a close, 
what percentage of all the world’s cargo 
and passenger ships was owned by the 
United States? 


3. What agency directed our shipping © 
What organi- ~ 


program during the war? 
zation now regulates our commercial 
vessels? 


4. About how many ships are in the 
U. S. Merchant Marine today?, Are they 
all in operation? 

5. Why do shipping authorities think 
that we should start on a larger building 
program now? 

6. Name four European countries in 
which shipping is an important industry, 

7. Give two arguments that are ad- 
vanced against our entering the shipping 
business on too large a scale. 


8. In what way was the shipping situa- 


tion that confronted this country at the ~ 


beginning of World War I similar to 
that which faced us at the start of World 
War II? 


, 


1. On the basis of your present in- 
formation, do you favor the proposal 
of the Truman administration to spend 
100 million dollars on shipbuilding dur- 
ing the 12 months beginning next July? 
Why, or why not? 

2. What kind of a long-range ship- 
building policy do you think this country 
should follow? Do you think we should 


build as large a fleet as possible, let other ~ 


nations carry most of our goods for us, 
or follow some other plan? Explain your 
answer. 


Japan’s Future 


1. Why are Japan’s industries now 
turning out less than half as much as 
they produced 15 years ago? 


2. In what way has the loss of much ~ 


of Japan’s merchant fleet contributed to 
hard times in that country? 


3. How may Japan’s role in the Far 7 


East be compared to that of Germany in 
Europe? 


4. What would be the objectives of the ~ 


——— “Five-Year Plan,” recommended 
y a group of American experts? 

5. Give several arguments in favor 
of the proposed “Five-Year Plan.” 

6. What arguments do opponents of 
the plan advance? 

7. Name two of the provisions of the 
Japanese constitution. 

8. What are some of the obstacles faced 
by Japan in regaining her prosperity? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that Japan should pay 
war damages to China, the Philippines, 
and other countries which she invaded? 
Why, or why not? 

2. Do you favor the proposed ‘“Five- 
Year Plan” to help Japan recover from 
the effects of World War II and become 
self-supporting once more? Explain your 
answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Give the arguments for and against 
general wage increases for workers at 
this time. 

2. What is the Arab League? What is 
the Jewish Agency for Palestine? 


3. What controversy has arisen con- — 
cerning Dr. Edward Condon, head of the ~ 


U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
4. To whom would the House of Re 


resentatives award the oil and minerals | 
lying under the tidelands off the Ameri- — 


can coast? 
5. What important decision did the 


Supreme Court recently hand down. con- ~ 


cerning the ownership of residential 
property? 


6. Name three large news-gathering 
organizations in this country. 





Answers to Vocabulary Test 


1. (a) sharp; 2. (b) profitable; 3. 
(a) vague; 4. (d) very productive; 
5: (a) secretiveness; 6. 
(a) has a double meaning; 8. (b) 
laziness. 
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